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Jwo new basketbdll shoes with the 
famous Hood Cushion Outsole feature 


The Hyscore and She Centre 


Grips firmly ‘® Releases instantly 


Plays a fast, sure game 















Modern Basketball has needed just these shoes. It is a game where 
speed and accuracy in footwork count large. Some shoes designed to 
grip firmly, release with just enough tardiness to slow down a fast 
game. Other shoes which release quickly do not provide quite the con- 
fidence in the grip. The specially constructed Hood outsole will gri 
firmly and release instantly,—the two requirements for super-footwor 
in basketball. The Hyscore is built and reinforced to stand up under 
a long, hard schedule. The Centre is lighter in construction, which to 
many is a point in its favor, and will stand up under the ordinary 
schedule. The Centre is also a splendid all-around gym shoe. 


The Bayside--- 


Baysides are today and have been for years, the most popular, lew 
priced “shoe” for school calisthenics, light gymnasium and track work. 
A satisfactory shoe, giving splendid value. Baysides are also used 
extensively in women’s classes in schools and gymnasiums. Made in 
the oxford or high pattern, and in black, brown and white. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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QUICK LINE OPENING PLAYS 


M. L. EBY 
Moray Eby played for years on the University of Iowa teams. He was 
Captain of the 1899 team which tied for the Conference championship and 
played on the 1900 team which won the Conference title. In 1901 he coached 
IV oodbine Normal, and this team lost but one game. In 1904 he coached 
West Liberty High School, and his team played for the State champion- 
ship. In 1909-13 he was Line Coach at Iowa, and during 1914-22 he has 


























coached football at Coe College, where his teams have won 44 games out 


of 59 played, lost 12,, 
i\F N discussing 
line attack, I 
| realize there are 
many different 
‘methods used, all 
lof them having 
| more or less mer- 
‘it. Those who 
have _ followed 
‘football closely 
note the radical 








fail 


changes that came with the advent 


cannot to 


of the forward pass and open 
game. Almost immediately, after 


the adoption of the forward pass, 
coaches saw the light and new ideas 
and new methods were the result. 
It opened up a new field; coaches 
are no longer limited to the old 
iron-clad, one-way method. The 
barriers have been taken down you 
can now go as far as you like. 

From an offensive standpoint, a 
coach has at his disposal either the 
closed or open game. In _ other 
words, he has command of the sit- 
uation on the field and the defen- 
sive team must govern itself ac- 
cordingly. 

The secondary line of defense, 
now having new and varied duties, 
can no longer lay up close behind 
the defensive line and pick off the 
ball carrier on the line or before he 
reaches the line of scrimmage. This 
being true, the value of quick line 
plays in an offensive system be- 
comes apparent, in fact, they are 
a necessity. The following may be 


and tied 3.—Epttror’s Norte. 


suggested as arguments for a quick 
line opening play. 

(1) It is now an easier and surer 
way of making yardage than for- 
merly. While long gains are not 
to be expected, it is an effective way 
of gaining first down when your 
team has from one to five yards to 
go and eliminates the necessity of 
using an open and less uncertain 
play that should be saved for an- 
other occasion. 

(2) It keeps the opposing line 
guessing, for they are unable to 
know when and where the play may 
strike and have to be on a continu- 
ous strain, which means that they 
are apt to break sooner or later. 

(3) If quick plays can be suc- 
cessfully executed, the secondary 
defensive line must close in quickly 
to stop them, and this makes pos- 
sible the execution of forward pass 
plays. This means that you have 
thus imposed a double burden on 
the defensive backs — defending 
against forward passes and line 
plays at the same time. In order 
to do this, a back would have to be 
in two different positions at the 
same time, and this is not physical- 
ly possible. Consequently, he will 
have to defend against one, and his 
defense for the other will be weak. 
Forward pass plays are dangerous 
and gain much ground, so the de- 
fensive back will likely choose to 
play it safe and defend against the 
pass play, making the quick line 
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play possible and more valuable. 

It now follows that if the of- 
fensive team uses plays not proper- 
ly defended against, it will be suc- 
cessful—a matter of generalship 
and execution. 





The kind of play that is to be 
used and the behavior of your op- 
ponent’s line determine the proper 
action of your offensive line, indi- 
vidually and collectively. This is 
what constitutes line strategy. 








Illustration No. 1 


The line attack must be varied 
by using quick line plays (Illustra- 
tions Nos. 1 and 2); split buck 
plays (Illustration No. 3); plays 





No two defensive lines will shift 
alike, and thus your offensive line 
blocking will vary and the men 
must know what to expect of one 


% gat 
Pes ee 
, Sin * a: he 





Illustration No. 2 


to the weak side (Illustration No. 
4); concentrated driving plays 
(Illustration No. 5) ; delayed bucks 
and hidden ball or trick plays. 


another as_ different occasions 
arise. 
Quick line play (Illustration No. 


1) is most successful if executed 
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quickly. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, the men must have their 
bodies between the opponents and 
the line of the ball. Their heads 
should be on the right side to keep 





In Illustration No. 2 is shown 
another method of taking out an 
opponent for a quick line play. The 
men charge shoulder to shoulder 
and carry the opponent out—line 


iv ; 
i 


wi 
ray 


Illustration No. 3 


the opponent from sliding into the 
play—elbows extended to form 
larger blocking surface—and they 
should retain a crouched and pow- 
erful position to enable them to 


men on either side take their oppo- 
nents away from the play. The ball 
carrier follows closely and breaks 
into the opening at the first oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes men can cross 





Illustration No. 4 


follow their charge through. The 
man carrying the ball should run 
low and under cover. 


or scissors, thus getting a_ side 
swipe at their opponents (Illustra- 
tion No. 3). This is effective when 
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an opponent is in the direct line of 
the ball and also on delayed plays. 

In Illustration No. 4 the line men 
are blocked off by use of the shoul- 


on one side or the other of the man 

left in the line of the ball, viz: the 

man being handled by one man. 
There has been much discussion 





Illustration No. § 


der block. As the hole opens, the 
men with the ball follows a team 
mate through the opening. 

In Illustration No. 5, the block- 
ing power is being applied (High 





regarding the advisability of send- 
ing one or more men ahead of the 
play through the line. The idea of 
sending these men through the line 
to take the secondary defense is 





Illustration No. 6 


and Low Block) to the men not in 
the direct line of contact, with the 
result that an opening will appear 





fine, but not practicable. The men 
fail to get through the line and thus 


(Concluded on page 19) 














DROP AND PLACE KICKING 


BY 


BRANCH BOCOCK 


Mr. Bocock graduated from Georgetown University, 
football in 1903-06, being Captain in his last year. é . 
He was head coach of the University of. Georgia 


back and quarterback. 


where he played 
He played end, half- 


in 1907-08; head coach of Virginia Polytechnic, 1909-10; head coach of the 
University of North Carolina in 1911; head coach of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1912-17; Director of Athletics of Louisiana State University 
since the fall of 1920.—EniTor’s Note. 


T is uniformly an accepted fact 


that drop kicking and _ place 
kicking constitute an important 
feature of offensive football. The 


new rule eliminating the free trial 
for goal after touchdown and sub- 
stituting an opportunity to score one 
additional, point from scrimmage 
formation, by any legal method of 
play, will increase the importance 
of drop and place kicking. Football 
coaches are almost unanimous in 
concluding that, in closély contested 
games, resort will be had to either 
of these two methods of play in 
preference to rushing or forward 
passing in order to score the pos- 
sible additional point. 


A goal from the field is anala- 
gous to hitting in a pinch in base- 
ball. Many important games have 
been won, and many will be won, 
by scoring a field goal. A football 
machine cannot attain maximum 
offensive capacity unless it, pos- 
sesses an attack sufficient to score 
should the ball be in its possession 
within striking distance of the op- 
ponent’s goal. Thereupon, against 
a team of equal strength, a place 
kick or drop kick may be used to 
advantage when a stiffened defense 
against rushing or forward passing 
is encountered. A trial for goal 
from the field is particularly appro- 
priate, in a close game, when so lit- 
tle playing time remains in either 
half, that but one or two plays may 
be executed, and the ball is within 
striking distance of the opponents’ 
goal. 

Successful _ field 


goal_ kicking, 


7 


from scrimmage formation, 
involves accuracy of a high degree. 
Perfect coordination is essential to 
success. The following prerequis- 
ites are fundamental : 


1. The pass from the snapper back 
should be accurate to facilitate 
the efforts of the kicker and de- 
preciate the attempt of the de- 
fense to break through in time 
to block the kick. 

The opponents on the line of 

scrimmage should be restrained 

long enough to allow completion 
of the kick. 

. The ball must be dropped accur- 
ately by the kicker in the case 
of a drop kick, or placed accur- 
ately by the holder in the case of 
a placement kick. 

. There should be perfect coordi- 
nation by the kicker, in case of 
a drop kick; he should meet the 
ball with precision, at just the 
right time, with a leg drive in 
line with the desired direction of 
the kick. In a perfectly coordi- 
nated place kick, the kicker an- 
ticipates the proper placing of 
the ball and times his advance to 
meet it the instant it is in po- 
sition. 

5. The kicker in a drop kick, and 

the kicker and the holder of the 


ball in a place kick, should 
KEEP THEIR EYES ON 


THE BALL until it is actually 
kicked and they should not be 
diverted by an impulse to look 


up and anticipate its flight 
through the air. 
6. The kicker should follow 
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through with the kicking leg and 
not pull back, otherwise there 
will either be a slicing of the 
ball to one side, or the impetus 
of the kick will be dissipated. 











Illustration No. 1 


More or less difference of opin- 
ion exists, however, with respect to 
the method of holding the ball, pre- 
paratory to dropping it, in a drop 
kick. The most consistent and best 
drop kickers I have seen hold the 
ball with both hands at a point arms 
length in a diagonal line, immedi- 
ately in front of the kicking leg, 
on a line with the direction of the 
proposed kick, and one hand on 
each side of the ball, with the lacing 
directly in front, and the top of the 
ball slightly inclined backward. It 
requires relatively little skill to hold 
a ball properly. The most impor- 
tant and the most difficult thing, as 
is the case in spiral punting, is to 
drop the ball accurately and meet 
it with the kicking foot at the 
proper time. 

The stance of the drop kicker 
is important. The purpose being 


to consummate the kick as quickly 
as possible, it is obviously es- 

















Illustration No. 2 


sential that only a minimum num- 
ber of steps be taken. Good drop 
kickers either stand with the kick- 
ing foot forward, about one-half a 
full step, and upon receiving the 
ball take a full step forward with 
the rear foot, in line of the pro- 
posed kick, fixing the ball in their 
hands and placing same in position 
concurrently, or they stand with 
both feet together and, after receiv- 
ing the ball from the snapper back, 
step off in the same manner one 
full step with opposite foot to that 
used in kicking, completing the kick 
in every respect as in the first case. 
Either method is effective and the 
one best suited to the kicker should 
be used. The same result is attain- 
able in either instance. 

The ability of a player, possessed 
of the fundamental prerequisites 
for drop kicking, to develop into a 
consistent drop kicker, once the 
proper form is acquired, depends 
upon constant practice. In prac- 
ticing place kicking or drop kick- 
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ing, effort should be first directed 
to mastering form and accuracy. 





f 














Illustration No. 3 


This can be accomplished more 
satisfactorily by making kicks 
from points and angles in the field 
of play not distant more than 
30 yards from the goal posts. 
In kicking from more distant points 
the only additional factor is pro- 
portionately more force in the kick. 
The same form and _ accuracy 
should be employed as in short dis- 
tances. Confidence is a great asset 
to a drop kicker and this may be ac- 
quired more satisfactorily by short 
distance kicking. In being devel- 
oped, a drop kicker, or place kicker, 
should be given every logical op- 
portunity to try for goal in scrim- 
mages and in early season games, 
for it is valuable experience, under 
formal conditions, in preparation 
for the more important games to 
follow. 

An attempt at goal after a fair 
catch presents a logical and prefer- 
ential use of the placement kick. 
The necessity of speed and accura- 
cy in dropping the ball as in a drop 


kick, or in its placement, from 
scrimmage formation, is obviated 
as the holder of the ball has ample 
time for deliberate action. Some 
coaches prefer a placement kick in 
trying for field goal from scrim- 
mage formation. The proposition 
depends mainly upon the character 
of the material available. I believe 
the drop kick is the more practi- 
cable, under ordinary conditions, as 
it can be more quickly executed, 
thus lessening the chances of its 
being blocked. It reduces to a mini- 
mum the number of men handling 
the ball; it involves a less difficult 
pass by the snapper back as it is 
the same used constantly in punt- 
ing; it allows the use of ten men 
as blockers instead of nine; and the 
kicker is relieved of the mental haz- 
ard involved in depending upon the 
holder of the ball in a placement 


kick. 











Illustration No. 4 


In actual competition, where 
either a place kick or drop kick is 
appropriate, a trial for goal should 
of course be anticipated and such 
offensive plays used by the quarter- 
back as will logically place the ball, 

(Concluded on page (54 








LINE AND BACKFIELD SHIFTS 


BY 
R. E. HABERMANN 


Mr. Habermann is a graduate of Springfield Y. M. C. A. College. He com- 
oleted the officers’ course at the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, and 
served in the Navy during the war. He later was Director of Athletics 
and Football Coach at New York Military Academy; Director of Athletics 
and Coach of Football, Basketball, and Track at Carroll College; and again, 
later, he held the same positions at Western State College. At present, he 
is Professor of Physical Education and Baseball Coach at Knox College.— 


Epitor’s Note. 


EFORE a 

coach gives 
his team _ shift 
plays there are 
certain things 
which he ought 
to take into con- 
sideration. Is the 
material green or 
experienced? 
That is the first question. If the 
material is green and has very lit- 
tle experience a shift should not be 
given. The time taken up in teach- 
ing a shift should be used in devel- 
oping fundamentals, for a green 
line or backfield has all it can do 
to execute their plays well without 
thinking about a shift, and then, 
too, if inexperienced, a shifted man 
does not know what to do when he 
does get into a new position of ad- 
vantage. Teach him straight foot- 





ball first, and then later give a shift, 
for there is value in a shift in some 
respects. 

The next question is: Why do 
you want a shift and whom are you 
going to shift and how? If you 
have a good pair of guards or 
tackles that work well together it 
is wise to shift them. This can be 
done by having them line up 
shifted to one side or the other, but 
that system is not so effective as a 
system whereby your strong men 
arrive at the desired position quick- 
ly and before the defense gets set 
for them, for a shift is of no value 
if the defense is set for it. It must 
get the opponents off their balance 
and it must put two men on one 
as a general rule. 

There are many methods of 
shifting and this article is to give 
a few ideas on how to shift your 
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men and get them into a position 
of advantage in the most effective 
manner. 

Figure I is a very late shift. It 
is very much like the circle forma- 
tion which was used by many teams 


line up on each side of the center, 
lean forward, and face the line of 
scrimmage. The tackles line up 
right behind the guards and lean 
over their backs. The ends line up 
outside of the guards and tackles 





A. © © 


B 
Fig.2 
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last year. It is designed so that 
the players can get into position 
quickly, and is very effective, for 
the line may come up balanced or 
unbalanced, and the backs may as- 
sume any formation. 


and lean in toward them. The 
quarterback: stands with his back 


to the center and leans forward. 
The halves line up back of the 
tackles and quarterback. The sig- 


nal is given in a low voice and when 





A. 
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Fig. 3. 
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The center stands about a yard 
from the ball with his back toward 
it and leans forward. The guards 


“Hike” is given the line shifts as 
in Figure 1 and the backs take any 
formation, the ball being snapped 
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when the ends hit the line. This 
system may be used for all forma- 
tions. 

A very effective way of shifting 
the guards is shown in Figure 2. 
The team lines up as is shown in 


effective in the guard shift. 

Figure 3 illustrates a good meth- 
od of shifting tackles, especially if 
one tackle is to be kept on the out- 
side all of the time. 5 is the out- 
side tackle and shifting either right 





A. 
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Fig. 4 
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(A), 2 and 5, the tackles, line up 
just wide enough from center to 
allow the two guards, 3 and 4, to 
come between. The ends, I and 
6, are directly behind the tackles 
and shift into the line as 3 and 4 


or left he should always be next 
to the end, while 2 should always 
be next to one of the guards. The 
team lines up as shown in (A), the 
ends, 1 and 6, playing just wide 
enough to allow 2 and 5 to come 





Fig. 5 
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The backs take any de- 
the guards 


shift up. 
sired formation as 


shift, the one given in (B) being 


between them and the guards. The 
backs assume any formation as the 
tackles shift. The formation given 
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in (B) has been found effective. 

Possibly one of the most bewil- 
dering and powerful shifts is 
shown in Figure 4. If it is to be 
effective it must be timed well for 
it has two hikes. (A) shows how 
the team lines up. (B) is the po- 
sition after the first hike if the 
shift is going right, I, 4 and 5 
having shifted to their positions in 
the line. The left tackle and guard, 
2 and 3, and also 6, the right end, 
have held their positions. If the 
shift were going left it would be 
just opposite, 1, 4, and 5 being 
back. On the second hike 3 shifts 
over into the space between four 
and the center, and 2 shifts to the 


tion given in (C). 

Backfield shifts are most effect- 
ive when sprung behind a balanced 
line, for then the defense does not 
have an idea where the play is go- 
ing until the shift is actually exe- 
cuted, for the backs may go either 
way. Figure 5 shows a simple and 
yet effective shift of only two men. 
7 and 8 shift either right or left 
about one yard and as their feet 
come to a stop the ball is snapped. 
On end runs and passes, it is a good 
idea to have the quarterback shift 
with 7 and 8 so that a direct pass 
can be shot back to 9g. 
shows a good 


Figure 6 very 





A. 


Fig. 6. 
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line next to center and 1 slides over 
next to 2, while 6 shifts up to the 
line next to 5. On the first hike 
the backs start to assume the for- 
mation they will use and on the sec- 
ond hike they are all set in posi- 
tion, generally taking the forma- 


backfield shift for the direct pass. 
The team lines up as in (A) and 
when the hike is given 10, 7 and 8 
take one hop to the right and 9 
takes one long hop to the right and 
toward the end. The backfield ar- 
rives at the position shown in (B). 





Q. If a team is kicking out from 
behind its goal line and the defen- 
sive team places ten men on the 
line of scrimmage to block the kick, 
and if the defensive .uarterback, 
your safety man, is thirty or forty 
yards down the field, is it advisable 
for the offensive team to try to 


make a forward pass? 


A. It is good strategy to quickly 
change signals under these condi- 
tions and pass over the heads of 
the defensive line even though it is 
often considered bad football ever 
to pass when near the goal line. 
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ARE ATHLETIC COACHES OVERPAID? 


We frequently hear athletics assailed on the ground that coaches re- 
ceive more money than they earn and that their pay is proportionately 
in excess of that which other educators receive. The Journal is ready to 
concede that some coaches are overpaid, as are some ministers, some law- 
yers, and some professors. On the other hand, we believe that for the 
most part school teachers, principals, superintendents and college profes- 
sors do not receive remuneration commensurate with their training or 
based on their worth to society, and that the rank and file of athletic 
coaches are not overpaid. 

There are a number of reasons why an athletic coach should be well 
paid for his services. In the first place, his position is always precarious. 
When a team loses, the public demands a goat. When the Yankees lost 
the World’s Series, Miller Huggins was blamed, and his job was de- 
manded as the penalty for losing. If a coach loses a number of games, 
even though he may have demonstrated before that he is a good coach, 
his position is the forfeit. Ssome men who have all their lives been medi- 
ocre instructors continue to hold their positions in the schools and col- 
leges, and, in fact, in some colleges there is an unwritten law that if a 
head of a department is re-elected for a certain number of years, he shall 
be considered to have a permanent appointment. When this man comes 
to the age of retirement, he retires on a Carnegie pension. A coach may 
be successful for a number of years and then have a run of bad luck. If 
he does, he is invariably released, and he finds that he has used up the 
best years of his life in a certain kind of work and must either engage 
in administrative work in physical education or enter some new field. If 
he has been a student of physical education and has kept in touch with 
the broader development, he should have no difficulty in finding work 
of this sort. If he would enter business or a new profession, he is seri- 
ously handicapped unless he has saved enough money with which to make 
a good start. 

The writer believes that it is a mistake to attempt to regulate the 
salaries of coaches by legislation. It is very important that every High 
School and College have at the head of its athletics a man of character, 
tact, and ability. What this man is paid is of no great consequence, but 
what kind of a man he is matters tremendously. In other words, we 
need not be concerned because our coaches are well paid, or because our 
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games draw big crowds, or because the public is very much interested 
in the contests. The danger is not in the growth of popularity of the 
games, or in the intense desire to do well, but rather we need to be alarmed 
when the rules are evaded. 





PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR ATHLETICS 


The Journal is primarily concerned with the proper development of 
amateur athletics, but, at the same time, it holds that there is a place in 
our national life for the right kind of professional athletics. Profes- 
sional baseball, for instance, has a tremendous hold on the people of this 
country, and when properly administered furnishes a fine kind of enter- 
tainment and recreation for thousands of onlookers. However, it is 
only in rare cases that the college boy should choose a professional ath- 
letic career for these reasons. Only a few can become George Sislers, 
or Ty Cobbs, or Christie Mathewsons, and the others who fail to reach 
the top only too often waste valuable time which should be employed upon 
graduation in getting started in their chosen business or profession. Fur- 
ther, very frequently the boy who becomes a professional baseball or foot- 
ball player acquires habits of idleness and wastes his time between sea- 
sons. The writer knows a number of professional football players who, 
since their graduation from college, have not started in their life work. 
They will probably play football for a few years and then attempt to 
enter business or take up the practice of the profession for which they 
were trained in college. Branch Rickey not long ago had in his employ 
a college boy who aspired to be a surgeon. Rickey needed this boy, who 
would have added strength to the Cardinals had he stayed with them, 
but he advised him nevertheless to quit baseball and to give all of his time 
to his chosen profession. If this was good advice for a boy who was 
good enough to play with the St. Louis National League Club, it is good 
advice for most young men just out of college. Even though there may 
be a place for professional athletics, certain it is that that place is not in 
our schools and colleges. The governing board of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the Directors of the Western Conference, and the 
majority of our school and college athletic conferences have agreed that 
our college and school athletics should be conducted on a strictly amateur 
basis. There are some persons who believe that it is not necessary to 
hold strictly to the amateur principle in conducting our amateur athletics. 
The Journal plans from time to time to advance arguments to show why 
the future of our amateur athletics depends upon our drawing the line 
between the professional and amateur principle in school and college 
athletics. 





THE NAVY DOUBLE:PUNCH 


SPIKE WEBB 
Mr. Webb has already written two articles on boxing for the Journal and 
has promised to write at least one more. He is very much interested in 
seeing boxing introduced into the schools and colleges—Evitor’s Norte. 





F the average 
boxer of to- 
day would only 
realize the advan- 
tages to be gained 
in properly 
guarding against 
punches, he 
would not only 
avoid punishment 
but often ward off defeat. 
As a rule, the boxer spends much 
time in practicing hitting, but pays 











little or no attention to guarding, 
which, it might be said, is of greater 
consequence, due to the fact that 
boxing is first of all the art of self 
defense and secondly, that of in- 
juring the opponent ; in other words 
the art of boxing consists not only 
in trying to defeat a man but in 
preventing him from defeating you. 

It is true that some boxers can 
assimilate more punishment than 
others. This is due mostly to un- 
usual development of the nerve 




















Spike Webb and Charles Waagoner demonstrating the Navy Double Punch. 
irst part, right hand punch. 
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centres, or some abnormal physical 
condition. However, the ability to 
absorb punishment to any great ex- 
tent does not prove that the boxer’s 
general health will not suffer in the 
absorption. It must be admitted 
that hard punishment in the ring, 
if repeated too often, produces an 
unbalanced condition of the mind. 
Of course, courage, gameness, and 
the ability to endure physical suf- 
fering are essentials of the glove 
game, but the art of avoiding pun- 
ishment without disadvantage is, to 
my thinking, the highest form of 
ring generalship. 

As a rule, most boxers mechani- 
cally use the same guard, irrespect- 
ive of the man opposed to them. 
This is wrong, and the boxer who 
lacks the ability to change his guard 
according to circumstances not 
only shows poor judgment, but also 
may turn a possible victory into 
defeat. The average boxer has a 
particular style of boxing and does 
not seem able to adapt himself to 
the requirements of the sport. Per- 
sonally, I believe this is due to the 
fact that many boxers have a ten- 
dency to look upon the _ boxing 
sport too lightly. They seem satis- 
fied so long as they are able to as- 
sume the average boxing attitude, 
deliver punches and stand a certain 
amount of punishment. 

There are more ways of guard- 
ing against punches than there are 
of delivering them. In fact, most 
people will be surprised to learn 
that there are no less than six dif- 
ferent methods of defense. For in- 
stance, there is but one straight left 
lead, but there are a number of 
ways in which to stop this punch. 
Retreating, blocking, sidestepping, 
parrying, and slipping are all means 
by which such a punch may be nul- 
lified. Therefore, it is well to ap- 
preciate the fact that the system of 
employing a good defense is on an 
equal basis with that of hitting, 
either of which according to qual- 
ity of execution, may lead to vic- 
tory. 
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Boxing is the most complex of 
all sports. It calls for quick per- 
ception, momentary decision and 
immediate action. The eye, the 
brain, and each group of muscles 
must move in unison. ‘That is 
why the successful boxer must 
be well equipped, not only with a 
sound knowledge of boxing, but 
with a firmness of purpose and well 
balanced confidence. Without these 
assets, the pugilistic education is far 
from being complete. 

The Navy Double Punch, as the 
name suggests, is a simultaneous 
delivery of two punches; namely, 
the right hand to the face, followed 
by the left hand to the body. To 
execute this twin punch it is first 


necessary to draw the opponent in 
with a series of feints at the body. 
As the opponent advances, the body 
is shifted well around to the left 
side, so as to be in the proper po- 
sition to deliver a short, snappy 
back-hand punch with the right 
hand. In the majority of cases this 
right hand punch causes the oppo- 
nent to raise his guard, thus leav- 
ing his body open for a telling left 
hand hook to the body. This strate- 
gical maneuvering I rather claim as 
a specialty of mine, and it might 
well be termed a body shift, for the 
feet remain practically in their 
original position, while the body 
shifts around to the left side in or- 
der to deliver the right hand punch. 

















Spike Webb and Charles Waggoner demonstrating the Navy Double Punch. 
Second part, left hand punch 
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And while the first part of the com- 
bination does not carry any tremen- 
dous amount of power, it does open 
up the way for the left hand hook 
to the body, which, when accurate- 
ly timed and followed through, 
proves more or less disconcerting. 

Most boxers who possess a su- 
perior knowledge of the fistic art 
know the importance of being able 
to deliver a left hand hook over the 
liver. In fact, boxers who lack 
reach and height, but possess a 
requisite amount of fighting ability, 
often depend upon this punch to 
overcome the advantage of a larger 
or more skillful opponent. 

It requires a quick eye and cer- 
tainty of purpose to see the Navy 
Double Punch through, for to miss 
either punch would be a bit danger- 
ous, as the opponent will, if quick 
enough, counter with a left or right 
handed hook. 





QUICK LINE OPENING PLAYS 
(Concluded from page 6) 


block up the hole, so the back car- 
rying the ball finds a wall of his 
own men. The play is slowed up 
and there is no deception. 

(Illustration No. 6.) The sec- 
ondary defense plays well back and 
“short and over” blocking can be 
made very effective and it will not 
slow up or interfere with the man 
carrying the ball. 

On delayed plays and plays to 
the weak side of the line, a man 
may be sent into the line ahead of 
the ball carriers to good advan- 
tage. 

At times a line man (say a tackle 
between your guard and end) may 
go through and take a secondary 
man playing up close. This is ef- 
fective against a six-man line de- 
fense. 

Line plays properly mixed and 
timed, so that the opponents not 
only do not know where the play 
is to strike, but also do not know 





when it is going to hit, will help a 
lot. ' 
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THE DEFENSIVE END—“SMASHING 
OR WAITING” 


BY 


DR. GARFIELD W. WEEDE 


Dr. Weede played at the University of Pennsylvania 1902-03-04. In 1904, 
while he received all the eastern newspaper selections for end with Tom 
Shevlin, Camp placed him first on his second All-American team, giving 
Walter Eckersall, a quarter-back, the other flank position on the first team. 
Dr. Weede has been a coach for eighteen years: Sterling College, ten 
years; Washburn College, four years; Camp Funston, one year; Pittsburg 
Normal, three years. He is known as the “Miracle Man” of Kansas, hav- 
ing won the Kansas State Conference Championship in 1915 while at Ster- 
ling College with an enrollment of fifty-three boys. In 1906 and 1907 at 
Washburn, he won Kansas State Championship, and the 1907 team was 
considered the Missouri Valley Champions, defeating Kansas University, 
Oklahoma University, Kansas Aggies and Colorado University. At Pitts- 
burg he tied for State honors in 1920 and each year his teams have been 
runners up or strong contenders.—Enpitor’s Norte. 
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HE style of 
play of the 
defensive end has 
always been a 
much _ disputed 
point among 
football students. 
The introduction 
of the open and 
over-head game 
brought this contention more clear- 
ly to a head as it introduced new 
phases of end play. The adherents 
of the various types of play are 
very set in their convictions regard- 
ing the relative merits of their re- 
spective systems. 
There are two clearly recognized 
styles of play commonly known as 











the “smashing end” and the “wait- 
ing end.” The “smashing end” 
charges across the line of scrim- 
mage fast and thence in towards 
the opposing backs in an effort to 
hem in the man with the ball, with 
the aid of the other linemen, in 
what is usually spoken of as a “cup 
defense.” (See Diagram No. 1.) 
The “waiting end” jumps two 
strides across the line of scrim- 
mage and there faces the play. 
After its character has been ana- 
lyzed he suits his future action to 
the same. If the play is an outside 
tackle run or a line smash he 
charges into it with abandon, but 
if it is an optional pass or run 
he holds his ground, warding 
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Balanced line offense with smashing ends. This is the circle or cup defense with an open center. 
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off the backfield men until the man 
with the ball has made his choice 
of plays. If the play is a pass he 
tries to break up those short, lat- 
eral-like ones and if a run is at- 
tempted he fights off the interfer- 
ence in an effort to nail the man 
with the ball. (See Diagram No. 
2.) 

Both styles of play are being used 
by the colleges and schools. The 
radical advocates of the one type 
of play can see but little virtue in 
the other; while those on the other 
side claim the merits are all for 
their system. These ardent adher- 
ents use the one style to the exclu- 
sion of the other generally. There 
are, however, many conservative 
coaches who combine both systems 
recognizing in each certain desira- 
ble features and so, vary the defen- 
sive play of the end according to 
the style of the play of the team on 
offense. It is not the intention of 
this article to take sides in this de- 
bate but rather to consider the 
claimed merits and demerits of 
each with an ultimate constructive 
idea in mind. 

Before we review the claims of 
either system, it will be helpful, I 
believe, briefly to consider the du- 
ties of a defensive end so we may 
judge how nearly each style meas- 
ures up to a standard. In the writ- 
er’s judgment an end has done his 
- duty when he has accomplished one 
of the four following things: (1) 
downed the man with the ball, (2) 
taken out of the play one man in 
the interference and driven the man 
carrying the ball down the inside 
to the other linemen’s area of re- 
sponsibility, (3) completely dump- 
ed the interference and by so doing 
forced the man with the ball to 
circle back outside him so the sec- 
ondary or tertiary defense has an 
open tackle, or (4) intercepted, or 
batted down a short, lateral-like 
forward pass. 

Advocates of either style of end 
defense will be willing possibly to 
accept the first three duties but the 
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fourth duty is the bone of conten- 
tion with the “smashing end”  fol- 
lowers who will argue it has no 
place in an end’s duties. The “wait- 


ing end” exponent will answer that- 


a good end is never satisfied with 
the mere doing of his duty, but 
wants to have a part in completely 
breaking up every play of his op- 
ponent whether it is his especial 
responsibility or another’s. The 
qualifications of a good end consist 
of being more than a battering ram 
against interference and a_ sure, 
deadly tackler. He must have a 


plan of action and tackle him at 
least as soon as he reaches the line 
of scrimmage. The adherents of 
the “smashing end” come back at 
this argument with the idea that a 
special physical type of super-man 
would be required to play this brand 
of “waiting end” defense; for 
without doubt he must be rugged 
enough to keep on his feet despite 
the on-rush of the opposing back- 
field and not be swamped. And it 
seems they are right for, without 
doubt, this style of play does call 
virtually for tackles at end and al- 
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Balanced line offense with waiting ends. The primary defense consists of a line with a closed center. 


happy faculty of diagnosing plays 
almost before they have started. 
He must vary his tactics—out- 
guess that versatile optional pass 
man—and in turn never himself be 
out-guessed. 

Those favoring the “waiting 
end” claim that the short, semi-lat- 
eral forward pass can only be 
broken up by an end, because the 
tertiary defense must play deeper 
for long passes and the secondary 
defense cannot possibly cover this 
zone. They further contend that 
the “smashing end” on such plays 


is useless as the other line men can 
give the passer all the needed rush- 
ing when he passes and that should 
he select the run as his option, the 
“waiting end” can also change his 


most always where the “waiting 
end” is played we find the use of 
a fast outward smashing tackle 
style of play assumes the ends’ 
duties. 

The “smashing end” enthusiast 
argues that the very great majority 
of plays attempted in a game are of 
the running order rather than 
passes. It is a serious weakening 
of the defense to resort to the 
“waiting end” policy, they say, in 
order to the more successfully cope 
with these few passes. When com- 
pleted these should not net much 
yardage because of a strong second- 
ary and tertiary defense. The 
“smashing end” style of plays also, 
oftentimes calls for the open cen- 
ter as seen in the secondary de- 























THE DEFENSIVE 


fense (Diagram No. 1), in which 
case to break up these short passes 
they have two men, the centre and 
full-back, each three yards back 
and two yards outside each tackle. 
The end charging in fast also 
hastens the passer and less accur- 
acy is noted. In case of the op- 
tional pass the “smashing end’’ is 
usually passed up by the backs as 
they are breaking for the open 
places and when the run is finally 
attempted the end has a clear tackle 
at the runner. 


Contenders for the “smashing 
end” point out that no special phy- 
sical qualifications are a prerequis- 
ite and that a fast, wiry, heady— 
though small—man can successful- 
ly cope with any offense. They call 
attention to the further fact that 
he is always following the ball more 
closely and when fumbles occur is 
in a better position to pounce upon 
the ball than is the end waiting 
out on his own flank for develop- 
ments. The “waiting end’ sup- 
porters emphasize the unique posi- 
tion of their ends on all criss-cross 
or reverse plays and attribute the 
success of many such plays to the 
blind “smashing end” caught 
asleep. This argument is countered 
by the defenders of the system by 
the statement that such mistakes 
are the faults of the individual end 
rather than the style of play and 
that for every successful reverse 
play worked on an alert end he will 
have to his credit two tackles from 
the rear when plays have been mo- 
mentarily hesitated on the other 
flank. 

Possibly one of the strongest 
points of the “smashing end”’ is the 
contention that the “waiting end” 
type of play allows the man with 
the ball too much time to gain his 
momentum and pick his holes be- 
fore opposition is encountered ; 
whereas the “smashing end” diving 
headlong under the interference as 
it is forming is quite often able to 
spill the man with the ball before 
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he has a chance to side-step. If the 
play is not entirely broken up it at 
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least does not reach the line of 
scrimmage well formed, which in 
the final analysis is the province of 
all line play on defense. The fast 
“smashing end” 
to the point that they have to show 
the character of their play quickly 
and the secondary defense can thus 
act sooner. Passes quite frequently 
are deflected by the “on-rushing 
end” and all kicks whether place, 
drop or punts are hurried, made in- 
accurate and often blocked by a 
pair of fast “charging ends” when 
“waiting ends’ would have no 
such chance. 

Early in the article it was men- 
tioned that many _ conservative 
coaches were combining both sys- 
tems in order to avail themselves 
of all the merits of each. When- 
ever a combination is used there 
should always be a mutual under- 
standing between the tackle, the 
end and the men backing up the 
line as to which type is to prevail 
on each formation of the offense. 
When a “waiting end” style is sig- 
naled the tackle generally plays a 
little wider and smashes across 
faster and further so as to assume 
the ends’ responsibility in part and 
the backs should be more ready to 
protect this hole. Quite frequently 


hurries the offense ~ 
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a closed centre is used in this 
“waiting end” style of play. (See 
Diagram No. 2.) This combina- 
tion of systems is adapted to meet 
the various types of offense. For 
instance a different style of end de- 
fense is called for to meet success- 
fully a spread or open formation 
than would be needed when the op- 
ponents use a balanced line. To 
meet these various and _ versatile 
styles of attack a departure from 
any standard end play is frequent. 
Those using a combination style of 
play generally follow certain prin- 
ciples. When plays are being run 
from a balanced line—(an _ equal 
number of men on either side of 
centre )—a “smashing end”’ is indi- 
cated. When a team is_ kicking 
either place, drop or punt (except 
from an onside kick formation) a 
“smashing end” is indicated. When 
unbalanced line formations are be- 
ing used by the offense the end on 
the long side plays wider and the 
entre or full (See Diagram No. 3) 
often steps up on the line as an 
extra “smashing end” and then the 
regular end on the long side plays 
a “waiting end” style of game. The 
end on the short side on these un- 
balanced line plays charges across 
fast from behind, letting the tackle 
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An unbalanced line offense; the right end plays the waiting game and the left end smashes. The primary and 
secondary defense shifts and the fullback smashes through; the left tackle waits. 
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watch and wait for reverse plays. 
In on-side kick formations the 
tackles and guards charge the 
kicker and the ends play the “wait- 
ing end” style to assist in breaking 
up the catching of the on-side kick. 
On extreme special formations by 


runs and the ends without doubt 
will be needed to cover the eligible 
men on forward passes. On some 
peculiar shift formations to one 
side only the end on the short side 
of the shift is often coached to 
even drop back from the line of 
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The spread-open offense with smashing tackles and waiting ends. The secondary defense is spread out. 


the offense where perhaps only one 
or two linemen or backs are left in 
position and the others are thrown 
to either or both sides then a “wait- 
ing end” style of play is indicated 
(See Diagram No. 4). In such 
formations the guards and tackles 


scrimmage five or six yards and 
there wait as a secondary defense 
man until the character of the play 
is indicated. (See Diagram No. 5.) 

Another point that cannot be 
overlooked in deciding the defen- 
sive play of the end is the position 
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An extreme shift pres with a smashing right end, smashing left tackle, and a waiting left end. Thisisa 


man for man defense for forward passes. See the 


should be able to rush the passes 
and prevent any line smashes or end 


numbers in the article for each man’s responsibility. 


of the field at which opponents 
(Concluded on page 56) 





FLOOR PLAYS 


FRANK J. WINTERS 


This article is a continuation of the article be}un in the October issue. Another series of plays by the 


same author will appear in the December issue. 


(V) The lines are formed so 
that the head man in each line will 
be about in the center of the floor 
—depending upon the length of the 
floor. 

The ball starts from the side lines 
(1 and 3 may be on the side lines 
of the court) in Diagram 5, 1 has 
the ball and passes to 3. 1, after 
passing to 3, advances diagonally 
across the floor in the rear of the 
spot where 3 receives the ball, and 
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Diagram 5 

















approaches the basket from the op- 
posite side at a forty-five degree 
angle. 3 receives the ball directiy 
in front of the basket and near the 
free throw circle and dribbles so as 
to approach the basket from the 


opposite side from which he 
started. 2 is the trailer down the 
center or he may be eliminated and 
only lines 1 and 3 used in practice. 
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Diagram 6 

















(VI) This play is the same as 
Diagram 5 except that I passes to 
3 who reverses and passes the ball 
back to 1. 3 then turns and con- 
tinues across the court and ap- 
proaches the basket as in Diagram 
5, but without the ball. 1 after re- 

‘ving the ball from 3, dribbles to 
in2 basket on the same side that he 

»~roached, as shown in Diagram 

(VII) I and 3 play the same as 
in 6, except that 1 does not dribble 
to the basket but more towards the 
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FLoor PLAYS 


side lines. He then reverses and 
passes the ball to 2 at or near the 
foul line. 2 may shoot or pass to 
3 and 1 as they approach the bas- 
ket. 
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Diagram 7 




















(VIII) In this play 1 and 4 are 
the guards, 3 is the center and 2 
and 5 forwards. I passes to 2 who 
passes to 3 who has cut in ahead 
3 reverses and passes back t» 2 
who dribbles in and passes to 4 who 
has cut across to the opposite sice 
of the court, or he passes to 3 as he 
approaches the basket. 5 comes 
around the side and approaches the 
basket again from the center. 

(IX) Out of bound nl ys 
formation 2, a forward, has the ball 
out of bounds. 1 advances i 
the ball, turns by the cua 
dribbles in to the basket. 


(To be continued in December issue) 











Diagram 8 
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Diagram 9 
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Athletic Coaches.—Enitor’s Note. 
TECHNIQUE OF THE PASS 
HE side 
swing pass 

and underhand 
pass are of no 
ail great value and 
are obsolete. The 
, | pass in use today 
is the spiral pass 

} AE it should be 
—__ thrown  over- 
head. The overhead method of 
throwing the spiral pass admits of 
greater distance, speed, accuracy, 
and is more difficult to block or 
knock down than the underhanded 
spiral. The technique of the throw 
is as follows. Hold the ball near 
the end and between the thumb and 
fingers, the latter gripping the ball 
firmly along the lace. The throw 
should be made overhanded in ex- 
actly the same manner as a base- 
ball would be thrown. At the start 
of the throw the palm of the hand 
hould be upward with the long 
avis of the ball pointed and slightly 
Ulted in the direction of the throw. 
“he spiral movement is imparted to 
the ball by twisting the arm and 
‘“rist across in front of the body 
ond by allowing the ball to roll off 
he fingers at the finish of the 
h-ow. 

\ team should be drilled in a 
~~ination of passes in order to 
‘e able to cope successfully with 
haneing conditions of a game. The 
vestion as to where to pass invol- 
vis the making of long and short 
nasses, those to the right and left, 
over center, etc. As a rule the pass 









should be direct and should be 
thrown with as much speed as pos- 
sible so long as the receiver is able 
to handle it. The passer should 
take his time and not hurry a pass. 
3y backing away ten or fifteen 
yards, along with dodging and side- 
stepping, he will have an opportun- 
ity of looking over the field and 
picking out a free man. The passer 
can also pass after a run of five or 
ten yards to the right or left. This 
preliminary action on the passer’s 
part has the added advantage in 
that it tends to deceive the oppo- 
nents by making them think that a 
run is being attempted instead of a 
forward pass. Indirect forward 
passes are always delayed or pre- 
ceded by a fake play in order to 
draw the attention of the opponents 
away from the point of the pass, or 
they are made after one or two 
backward passes and possibly a run 
out to the right or left. Forward 
pass plays of this type as a rule 
are more successful than the 
straight pass. In all cases, the 
passer must be at least five yards 
back of the scrimmage line when 
the pass is made. All the players 
should be taught the technique of 
the pass, and this instruction may 
be imparted by arranging them in 
various formations for practicing 
throwing and catching. 
FORWARD PASS DEFENSE 

For a defense against forward 
passes, the following systems are 
in use: 

(a) Man for man; (b) Zone; 
(c) Combination of the two. 
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The man for man defense invol- 
ves the covering of each eligible 
offensive man by a certain defen- 
sive man. In other words, the de- 
fensive man plays the offensive 
man by picking him up the instant 
he realizes that the play calls for a 
pass and stays with him, keeping 
himself between the goal line and 
his opponent until the ball is passed. 
Then, he immediately plays the ball 
and attempts to get it or knock it 
down. A definite set standard of 
defense must be laid down in order 
that there will be no confusion 
whereby two defensive men will be 
covering the same offensive man. 
The men must know just what is 
expected of them and then be care- 
fully drilled in execution. 


A great number of college teams 
in using the man for man defense 
let the halfbacks cover the end men 
on their side, the fullback takes the 

first backfield man out, the center 
the next backfield man out, and the 
right guard takes the si fey man or 
the last backfield man out. With 
the halfbacks watching the ends at 
the instant the ball is snapped, they 
can as a rule tell that a pass is in 
the making if the ends break clear 
and start running. In this case, 
the halves should immediately call 
out a warning as, “Pass-Pass”. The 
ends, tackles, and left guard charge 
in on every play and attempt to 
“mess things up—in case of a pass, 
they should hurry it and block it, 


if possible. In the event that the 

offense attempts short lob passes 

over the head of the end charging 

in, it is well to have the ends delay 

a little and play conservatively. 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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THE MERITS OF DIFFERENT FOR- 


MATIONS BEHIND THE LINE 


BY 


L. L. MENDENHALL 


Mr. Mendenhall is Athletic Director at Iowa State Teachers College. He 
formerly was a member of the Football and Track teams at Drake Uni- 


versity and later at the University of Iowa. 


Upon graduating he coached 


High School football with marked success and later developed a splendid 


college team.—Enpitor’s Note. 


HE principles of football plays 

are much the same the coun- 
try over. A coach will shift his of- 
fense from year to year to suit the 
material at hand. New plays and 
formations revive the spirit of the 
experienced player as well as the 
fan, but usually the coach’s basic 
system will remain the same. The 
scout who has followed our best 
teams, every game of the season 
for several years, and carefully 
kept a file of all the plays used by 
any given team, will tell us that 
coaches used formations and plays 
which have been previously used. 
With a perfectly catalogued scout- 
ing system it is possible to tell, 
after the second game, in the main, 
what style of plays to expect for 
the succeeding games of that sea- 
son. As we study these plays, our 
attention is centered on the differ- 
ent formations behind the lines, be- 
cause the backs are the striking 
unit of the offense. 

In considering the merits of dif- 
ferent formations behind the line, 
we will study the principles on 
which these formations are found- 
ed, not laying so much stress upon 
the formation itself, but trying to 
find out why a formation is good 
and how to make plays for that 
formation. 

If there were only one style of 
defense to be encountered during 
a season, a coach could easily de- 
cide upon his offensive formations, 
but these formations must be elas- 
tic enough so that a variety of plays 
can be used from them. Most teams 
have too many formations with too 
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few plays for each formation. 
Many plays are strong against one 
team and weak against another. 
This will depend upon the indi- 
vidual players and the defensive 
methods encountered. When the 
general style of defense is known, 
it is easy to decide what men must 
be removed to make the play go. 

There are various standard dis- 
tributions of the linemen with seven 
or more men along the line of 
scrimmage and either a balanced or 
unbalanced line. The ball may be 
in any position along this line. The 
backs may be in box or diamond 
formation, tandem, parallel to the 
rush line, or arranged in any other 
position which will give concentra- 
tion. Concentration is the key note 
to a successful attack. They must 
be so arranged as to get to the point 
of attack at the earliest possible 
moment with the maximum driving 
power. 

When a line buck or fast charg- 
ing play off tackle is to be used, 
most coaches will use the quarter- 
back to handle the ball. The charge 
of the quarterback is sacrificed in 
order that the back carrying the 
ball may hit the line more quickly 
and harder. In the more open 
plays, the direct pass allows the 
man carrying the bali to receive it 
sooner and more quickly get a sur- 
vey of the attacking line and pos- 
sible holes for a quick cut. He is 
not hampered by waiting for the 
pass from the quarterback and 
wondering whether it will be good 
or not. The quarterback will also 
run better interference without han- 
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dling the ball from the center. A 
fast halfback is often slowed up by 
the fact that the other backs were 
not shifted wide enough and are 
too slow in blocking the defensive 
end and tackle. 

There are seven points to attack 
in the six-man defensive rush line 
and eight when a seven-man line is 
used, one on either side of the 
center, two outside of the guards, 
two outside of the tackles and two 
around the ends. These points may 
be rushed with a massed plunging 
formation of the backs or by de- 
ception which includes split bucks, 
criss-crosses and delayed runs. 

If a tandem is used, one or two 
backs should plunge through the 
opening to be made for the runner 
with the ball. Often the line will 
be wavering and the charge hang- 
ing in the balance until the concen- 
trated shock will drive it forward. 


-A common fault among backs is 


not to realize the importance of 
their charge unless they are carry- 
ing the ball. The straight line 


plunge by a halfback from T for- 
mation is effective because of the 
speed with which he can hit the 
opening. There are small openings 
for a fraction of a second at the 
impact of the two rush lines which 
a fast, hard-hitting back may 
plunge through. They seem to 
close and open again, remaining 
open longer the second time, but 
this time they close to remain 
closed and opportunity has passed. 

It is at this second opening when 
the cut-back is so effective. The 
back receiving the ball, preferably 
by direct pass, starts for the side 
line parallel to the line of scrim- 
mage, trotting at half speed with 
his weight well in hand, ready for 
a quick cut when the opening ap- 
pears. As he crosses the line of 
scrimmage, he will usually encoun- 
ter the first defensive back and will 
be forced to cut-out again behind 
the defensive end or reverse the 
field behind the defensive line, 
often to find himself in an open 
field. 
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Wide sweeping plays, intended to 
circle the ends, are something of 
the past. So if the mass forma- 
tions and the cut-backs are not 
working, some of the standard de- 
ceptions must be used. The de- 


ine that you are wasting him on 
this play. These deceptive moves 
of the backs often seriously divide 
the attention of one or more of the 
best defensive players. 

Many offensive formations are 
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layed split bucks are designed for 
erratic defensive linemen who are 
charging obliquely or slicing 
through without playing their po- 
sition. The criss-cross and delayed 
runs are intended for the same type 
of an end who charges obliquely 
and blindly. When you send the 
back on a fake errand, don’t imag- 


weak because they do not have a 
sufficient number of check plays. 
Any kind of a play may be used 
that will prevent the defensive play- 
ers from immediately re-enforcing 
what appears to be the point of at- 
tack. If you are using a shift with 
an unbalanced line, every indication 
is that the attack will be on the 
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strong side. As the defense shift 
to meet it, a play off the short side 
or a delayed buck will not only be 
a surprise attack for yardage, but 
will strengthen the original play 
after the check has been used. 
With these same formations for 
the running and plunging plays 
should be mixed the aerial attack. 
With the correct use of the for- 
ward pass, the aerial route adds 
many yards when the defensive 
backs close in to support a weak- 
ened line, as well as make line 
plays good with the threat of a 
pass. The optional pass is one of 
the hardest plays in football to 
stop. For a complete treatise of 
this play by a master of its execu- 
tion, the reader is referred to the 
September number of the Athletic 
Journal. After a successful pass- 
ing combination has been found, 
the big job is to get the receiver 
_ into an open space. This is usually 
to the rear of the defensive backs, 
where an open space has been left 
because of a deception or just be- 
hind a charging end and tackle. 
The othe: avenue of aerial at- 
tack is the kick. It is clearly an 
offensive rather than defensive 
measure and transfers the struggle 
one-third to one-half the length of 
the field. The running kick, when 
properly executed, is very effective 
. because the defensive backs are 
closing in to stop what appears to 
be a sweeping end run. A kick from 
regular formation, with the kicker 
eight to ten yards directly behind 
the middle of the line and two 
backs in front of him on the side 
of his kicking foot, and one on the 
opposite side, is more commonly 
used. This formation is easily 
adapted to any form of attack. The 
threat of a pass or kick opens up 
the defense for a quick line plunge, 
while the threat of a run ending 
in a pass often leaves the receiver 
of a pass in a space opened by this 
deception. 
Almost any formation behind the 
line, which has concentration for 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DR. P. E. BELTING 


(Continued from the October Number) 


A second problem then in the- 


physical education program is to 
overcome the social inertia respect- 
ing it. An intelligent and enlight- 
ened public opinion must be devel- 
oped. The community must be 
convinced of the importance of the 
culture that can be given the body. 
The time must come when the 
buildings, equipment, grounds, and 
teachers for physical education are 
as suitable to the work as similar 
provision for the so-called academic 
subjects of study. Society of a 
democratic kind for its own proper 
development must see that the pro- 
gram of health isn’t alone one of 
inspection and remedy, but that it 
must be preventive as well. How- 
ever much children need remedial 
treatment, a more far-sighted pol- 
icy would try to give medical ser- 
vice to the strong and well in order 
to prevent them from becoming 
sick. The old pioneers’ conception 
that medical attention is necessary 
only when one is ill should be re- 
placed by an ideal which demands 
health service for children while 
they are well. A proper program 
of physical education, therefore, 
should be concerned with health. 
Such a program can only be car- 
ried out by the public school. When 
the community has realized, as it 
should, the necessity of physical 
education it will employ on its staff 
health teachers, nurses, doctors, 
and supervisors of the physical wel- 
fare of the pupils. Not only is 
there an unlimited opportunity pre- 
sented for the proper care of health 
presented by the American system 
of public education to which we 
have committed ourselves but also 
there are great dangers to health 
in the system itself. Democracy 


has committed itself to a system 
of compulsory elementary educa- 
tion and is now demanding univer- 


sal secondary education, and pass- 
ing compulsory part time and con- 
tinuation school laws, but it has 
given too little attention to the size 
of school grounds, and the amount 
of space in which children can 
play ; democracy is compelling chil- 
dren to go to school but giving in- 
sufficient regard to such problems 
as seating, heating, ventilating, eye 
strain, and sanitary buildings. Tests 
and measurements have been given 
in numerous instances to deter- 
mine mental intelligence and mental 
alertness, but scarcely any studies 
have been made of the part that 
the physical condition of the pupil 
plays in the outcome of such exam- 
inations. 

It may be safely and sanely said 
that democratic communities have 
just begun to provide adequate 
gymnasiums, sufficient, and _suita- 
ble physical education equipment, 
large enough grounds, and profes- 
sionally educated physical educa- 
tion teachers. High schools and 
grades alike have hardly started 
campaigns for better teeth, clean 
bodies and suitable clothing, cor- 
rect standing and sitting positions, 
for wholesome food, _ sufficient 
sleep, legitimate exercises and 
games for all instead of for a few 
of the pupils. These have been 
regarded as private affairs without 
the domain of the school, but when 
democracy realizes that the indi- 
vidual went to jail or the hospital 
because the community did not give 
him a chance, it will see how heavy 
are the social obligations resting 
upon it in these respects. 

“Wouldn’t it be a sensible arti- 
cle in the creed of every high school 
to announce that high school pupils 
would be guided through the criti- 
cal period of adolescence with the 
best possible physical health and 
vigor? To do this it must begin 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


with a thorough physical examina- 
tion which will denote defects and 
prescribe certain individual treat- 
ment. It will notify the home when 
medical care is needed, and indi- 
cate certain tasks of physical im- 
provement that it can much better 
perform than any other agency. It 
will give a thorough course in per- 
sonal and community hygiene. The 
biology laboratory will afford a 
fitting introduction to a_ scientific 
interpretation of certain vital phys- 
ical facts that the home does not, 
but ought to teach and give an un- 
derstanding of the elements of bac- 
teria as applied to food and house- 
hold hygiene.” ‘) 

In fact the teaching of biology 
and physiology must be of such a 
nature as to recognize that a struc- 
tural study of plants and animals 
isn’t sufficient for realizing their 
functional importance for the phys- 
ical welfare of all of the pupils in 
high school. The knowledge of the 
number of bones in the human skel- 
eton isn’t as conducive to good 
health as the habit of brushing ones 
teeth; a knowledge of the number 
and structure of the teeth isn’t so 
valuable as their care; the ability 
to trace the circulation of the blood 
from the heart through the ar- 


(3). Lewis, Democracy’s H. S. 
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teries, capillaries, and veins lacks 
the importance in health for the 
large majority of pupils that the 
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eating of wholesome food, taking 
of sufficient exercise, and plenty of 
fresh air has; a knowledge of the 
structure of the cells in plants and 
animals can hardly have the signifi- 


cance for the next generation that 


a study of bacteria has in its rela- 
tion to the care and preservation of 
health. It has been recognized oc- 
casionally that physiology and biol- 
ogy have been too often taught 
from the standpoint of developing 
technical experts out of all the high 
school pupils rather than giving 
them an understanding of the func- 
tion of the body for instance in re- 
production and its problems. It is 
possible for high school pupils to 
pass a perfect examination in the 
structure of biology and physiol- 
ogy, but at the same time have lit- 
tle conception of these subjects in 
relation to health. The point to the 
teachings of these subjects is that 
the science to be of value in physi- 
cal education to the large majority 
of pupils must be carried over into 
living situations. 

Physical training in the past has 
too often been thought of only as 
a tool subject in which certain skills 
were to be developed and certain 
exercises engaged in for the pur- 
pose of health and muscular devel- 
opment. But just as in the case of 
replacing manual training by the 
study of industrial arts so it is 
highly desirable to replace physical 
training by physical education. In 
the elementary school it is entirely 
feasible and legitimate to empha- 
size the importance of physical 
strength in the biographical his- 
tory and the heroic tales which chil- 
dren study. Many children are im- 
pressed with the powers of Jack 
the giant-killer; the wonderful and 
mystical physical ability of Sam- 
son; the tremendous power of Her- 
cules in all of his exploits ; and the 
untiring efforts of Ulysses in his 
travels. Chivalry appeals to the 


high school youth in part perhaps 
because of the endurance and the 
physical skill required of knight- 


hood. Perhaps the youthful vener- 
ation for Washington in his strug- 
gle with the Indians, his physical 
strength and agility as well as his 
matchless leadership in battle have 
the same explanation. It seems to 
be appropriate wherever possible 
in the public school to call the at- 
tention in connection with the na- 
tion’s heroes such as Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, and Roose- 
velt to the well-nigh perfect physi- 
cal body. That is one reason at 
least for their great influence on 
American life. 


Physical education, moreover, 
furnishes a very legitimate means 
for engaging the leisure time of 
high school pupils and may serve 
to entertain the school patrons in 
the community through the school’s 
athletic contests. Generally speak- 
ing, many of the forms which phy- 
ical education takes come after 
school hours. On other grounds 
the after-school periods for extra 
curricular activities may not be en- 
tirely justified, but football, bas- 
ketball, track and field work, and 
baseball, to say nothing of the rap- 
idly developing intra-mural games, 
may and do serve to engage the ac- 
tivity of high school pupils in 
wholesome forms of recreation. 
This regularity of training which 
requires that the athletes use a cer- 
tain amount of time in the varied 
forms of practice; the skills that 
are begun and promoted in ath- 
letic work ; and the development of 
the ideals of sportsmanship are by- 
products, in a sense, of the regular 
use of high school pupils’ time after 
school. Boys, especially, had bet- 
ter be spending their otherwise idle 
hours in the preparation for ath- 
letic engagements, or just for the 
purpose of amusement and recrea- 
tion, than loafing on the downtown 
corner or whiling away their time 
in questionable smokehouses or bil- 
liard rooms about town. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR 
REQUIRED WORK 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


The previous installments of a year’s program appeared in the September 


The activities outlined in this pro- 


gram are suitable for both High School and College students—EnpirTor’s 
Note. 


17. Seventeenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. 


d. 


g. 


Place the left foot and 
arms forward, 1. Place the 
left foot sideward and arms 
sideward, 2. Return, 3 
and 4 (only the toe touches 
the floor). 


. Place hands in front of 


shoulders, 1. Bend upper 
trunk backward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

Hands on hips. Place. 
Stride left forward, I. 
Lower the trunk forward, 
2. Return, 3 and 4. 

Raise the left knee for- 
ward, 1. Raise arms side- 
ward, 2. Lower arms, 3. 
Lower knee, 4 (slowly). 
Raise arms forward, I. 
Bend trunk forward and 
touch the floor, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

Fall to a squat stand, hands 
on floor, placing the left 
foot sideward, 1. Return, 
2. Same right (squat stand, 
bend knees deep, hands on 
floor between knees). 
Deep breathing. 


B. Group Game for Aggressive- 
ness. 


a. 


Wrestling—how to get be- 
hind the opponent. 

First Method—Both 
wrestlers are on their feet 
watching for an opening. 
If the opponent is a good 
wrestler it may be taken 
for granted that he will 
have his elbows in close to 
his body rather than raised. 
This being the case ma- 
neuver to get him to reach 
forward with his left hand. 


As he does this reach out 
and grasp his left elbow 
with the left hand, knock- 
ing his left hand aside with 
your right hand to keep him 
from grasping you with 
that hand. Then pull him 
toward you and across your 
body. This will turn him 
so that by a quick move- 
ment you can slip behind 
him. The same method may 
be applied to his right arm 
if that is the one extended. 

Second Method—If op- 
ponent has Referee’s hold, 
place your right hand un- 
der his left elbow and 
raise his left arm in the 
air; at the same time step 
forward and place your 
foot outside of opponent’s 
left foot and your left hand 
in his crotch and pivot to 
rear by ducking under his 
raised left arm. 


C. Mass-Football. 


Line .Blocking. Divide 
the section into halves and 
oppose one-half against the 
other. Let one side repre- 
sent the defense and the 
other the offense. At a 
starting signal the men on 
offense attempt to block op- 
ponents with their shoul- 
ders. The defense charges 
and by the use of the hands 
attempts to keep opponents 
from getting their shoul- 
ders against the defensive 
men’s bodies. 


18. Eighteenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 
a. Stride left sideward, 1. 


Raise arms sideward up- 
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ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. behind from Referee’s 
b. Bend arms to thrust as hold. (Similar to Number 
starting position. Bend. two.) When he places his 
Lunge left forward, 1. left hand on your neck, 
Thrust arms sideward, 2. throw your head back to 
c. Raise arms sideward, palms make him release his grasp. 


d. 


up, 1. Turn head left, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

Hands on hips. Place. Bend 
knees half deep, 1. 
Straighten arms sideward, 
2. Return, 3 and 4 (slow- 
ly). 


Bend arms to strike from 


Then place your right hand, 
thumb well extended, un- 
der his left arm just above 
the elbow. Push his arm 
upward across to your left. 
Then drop your left arm 
around his waist and quick- 
ly slip around behind, 


head, 1. Lower trunk for- grasping him around the 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. waist with both hands. Be 
f. Fall to lying rearways. sure to use the wrestler’s 
Raise both legs forward, I. grip. 
Bend the knees, 2. Return, Fourth Method—To 
3 and 4. throw him to the mat and 
g. Raise arms _ side-upward then go behind. First—get 
and inhale. Lower and ex- head lock by placing left 
hale. fore-arm across opponent’s 


.Group game for Aggressive- 


ness. 
a. Wrestling—How to get be- 


hind an opponent. 
Third method—To get 


face, grasping your own 
left wrist with right hand. 
Pull opponent forward and 
throw him to his knees. As 
the pull forward is given 
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him be careful to jump 
back to prevent him from 
grasping your legs. This 
jump also assists in throw- 
ing him to the mat. As he 
falls to mat go behind by 
placing your hand on back 
of his neck. This will hold 
him down. 


C. Mass Football. 


Running with the ball. 
One man _ receives punts 
while two ends go down 
under the ball which is 
kicked by a punter. The 
ends attempt to tag the re- 


ceiver of the punt who 
catches the ball and at- 
tempts to bring it back 


without being tagged. Men 
change positions after each 
play. 


19. Nineteenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. 


d. 


. Fai to a 


Step left forward, 1. 
(Complete transference of 
weight.) Swing arms side- 
upward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 
Bend the upper trunk back- 


ward, 1. Raise arms side- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 
. Hands on hips. Place. 


Raise left leg forward, I. 


Turn head left, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

Hands on hips, place. 
Lunge left forward, I. 


Lower trunk forward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

seat with 
crossed. Down first 
assistance of hands, 
without hands. 
Playform. Couples face 
each other, both raise the 
left leg forward and grasp 
your partner’s ankle with 
right hand. Left hand on 
partner’s shoulder. Hop- 
ping in place. Begin. Halt. 
In position, stand. 


legs 
with 
then 


g. Deep breathing. 


B. Group game for Aggressive- 
ness. 


a. 


Wrestling—how to throw 
opponent when behind. 

First Method — Grasp 
him around the waist close 
to the hips, with wrestler’s 
grip, bending his body to 
the right. He will resist by 
leaning to the left. Quickly 
shift and lift opponent, at 
the same time knock his 
feet out from under him 
by striking against his left 
knee with your left knee. 
He will then fall to the 
left. 

Second Method—An- 
other method of throwing 
an opponent when you are 
behind is to place the palm 
of your left hand in the 
middle of his back, at the 
same time grasp his 
right ankle with your right 
hand, and lift his leg from 
the ground with the right 
hand, at the same _ time 
pushing him forward with 
the left hand. 


C. Mass Football. 


Using a tackling dummy 
and a sand pile each man 
should be given practice in 
tackling. At first the men 
should tackle following a 
short run. Later they 
should run hard and from 
a greater distance. 


20. Twentieth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. 


. Fall to squat stand. 


Alternate bending arms to 
thrust and swinging arms 
side upward. Bend arms 
to thrust, 1. Lower, 2. 
Swing arms upward, 3. Re- 
turn, 4. 

Swing left leg forward, 1. 
Return, 2. Right leg, 3. 
Return, 4. Swing waist 
high. 

Hands on hips. Place. Turn 
trunk left, 1. Straighten 
arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

Fall. 


Straighten the legs back- 
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ward, 1. Repeat, 2. Repeat 
often. To a stand, 
straighten. 

e. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Step left forward, 1. Kneel 
right, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

f. Running in place with knee 
raising forward. Raise and 
run. 

g. Deep breathing. 

B. Group Game for Aggressive- 

ness. 

Wrestling—how to throw 
opponent when behind. 

Third Method — Starting 
with both arms around his 
waist step quickly on the side 
of his right ankle or foot with 
your right foot and at the 
same time twist him sharply 
to the right, as he falls follow 
him to the mat, watching for 
openings for the next hold. 

Fourth Method—With both 
arms around his waist step 
forward with your right foot, 
placing foot in front and to 
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the left of opponent’s right 
foot. Then force him forward 
with your body and follow 


him to the mat, falling on his: 


back. Be sure to execute this 
move quickly, otherwise the 
other man will throw you by 
grasping your right foot and 
twist you over on your side. 

Fifth Method—Pull oppo- 
nent backward with a_ sharp 
pull at the opponent’s waist. 
He will resist, expecting you 
to continue pulling back. Re- 
lease him quickly and he will 
fall back because he has lost 
his balance. 


21. Twenty-first Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms sideward, I. 
Bend arms to strike from 
shoulders, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

b. Hands on hips. Place. 
Place left foot forward, 1. 
Lunge left forward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

c. Jump to side stride stand, 
hands on hips, 1. Lower 
trunk forward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

d. Place left foot sideward 
and bend right knee, I. 
Raise arms sideward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

e. Fall to lying rearways. Fall. 
Hands on hips. Place. 
Straighten arms forward, 
1. Arms lowered, 2. Toa 
stand, jump. 

f. Raise arms side-upward, 1. 
Bend trunk left, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. Same right. 

g. Arms forward. Raise. Car- 
ry arms sideward and _ in- 
hale, 1. Exhale and arms 
forward, 2. Arms lowered. 


. Group Game for Aggressive- 


ness. 
Wrestling—How to throw 
an- opponent when in front. 
First Method—Dive for his 
legs, making a football tackle. 
Second Method—If he has 


right foot extended grasp 
his right wrist with your 
left hand, grasp his right 
leg with your right arm and 
hand, drive shoulder to his 
chest, and at the moment 
of lifting his right leg off 
the ground, throw him on 


his back. 


C. Mass Football. 


Passing Game. Line one 
section up with five-yard in- 
tervals between men in the 
line. Place the backs at ran- 
dom behind the line and have 
one man act as a full back 
and have him always pass the 
ball. Oppose another section 
against the first and play a 
forward passing game. When 
opponents recover the ball 
they assume the offensive and 
using the same open forma- 
tion attempt to gain ground by 
passing. The backs and ends 
each time agree to whom the 
pass will be made. 


22. Twenty-second Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Bend arms to thrust at 
shoulders, 1. Thrust arms 
sideward, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

b. Bend knees deep, 1. Raise 
arms sideward, palms up, 
2. Return, 3 and 4. 

c. Hands on hips. Place. 
Lower trunk forward, I. 
Straighten arms upward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

d. Step left forward and 
place hands in front of 
shoulders, 1. Bend upper 
trunk back, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

e. Lunge left sideward and 
place hands on hips, 1. 
Lower trunk forward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 


f. Hands on hips. Place. 


Jumping forward 4 counts, 
half turn left with jump- 
ing 4 counts forward, 
jumping 4 counts half turn 
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left, 4 counts. Count 1 to 
12. 


g. Deep Breathing. 


.Group Game for Aggressive- 


ness. 

Practice wrestling for a fall 
to the ground. When any 
part of a man’s body except 
his feet, hands or _ knees 
touches the ground he loses 
the fall. Pair men off ac- 
cording to size and ability and 
let all compete. For variety 
form the class in two circles. 
One circle, circles to the left 
and the other circles to the 
right. When the instructor 
blows a whistle the men in the 
inside circle engage the oppo- 
nents opposite and attempt to 
throw them to the ground. 
The contest ceases when the 
instructor blows the whistle 
the second time. 

Mass Football. 

Line two sections up as op- 
posing teams and play a kick- 
ing game. The receiver of 
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the punts may return until he 
is tagged by one of the kick- 
er’s side. No tackling is per- 
mitted. In case of a fumble 
the ball goes to the side which 
recovers it. When near the 
goal line the team on offense 
should attempt a goal from the 
field. 


23. Twenty-third Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Bend the left arm to thrust 
at shoulder and raise right 
arm sideward, 1. Return, 
2. Same to the other side. 

b. Hands on hips. Place. Place 
the left foot backward, 1. 
Kneel right. Return, 3 and 
4. Same right. 

c. Bend arms to thrust arms 
at shoulders. Bend. Lower 
trunk forward and thrust 
arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

d. Rise on toes and raise arms 
sideward-upward. Return, 
2. 
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e. Hands in front of shoul- 
ders. Place. Bend upper 
trunk backward and 


straighten arms sideward, 


1. Return, 2 (slowly). 

f. Jump to side stride stand, 
and swing arms side-up- 
ward, 1. Close stand and 
arms side downward, 2. 
Fairly fast rhythm. 

g. Deep breathing. 


B. Game for Speed. 


a. Message relay. Formation: 
column of files. The first 
man is stationed at the fin- 
ish line at a given distance 
from the file. A message 
is repeated to this man. At 
the starting signal he runs 
to the file and touches the 
man at the head of the file. 
The man-touched returns 
with him on the run. As 
they run the first man whis- 
pers the message to this 
man. The first man _ re- 
mains at the finish line 
while the other returns to 
the file and then runs back 
with the next man, repeat- 
ing the message as before. 
The side which completes 
the course first wins. The 
last man must be able to 
write the message correct- 
ly, or the side is disquah- 
fied. 


C. Mass Boxing. 


The instructor should dem- 
onstrate the boxers’ position, 
then the leads, counters, 
blocks, hooks, etc. In teach- 
ing these always demonstrate 
the position or blow by using 
one of the members of the 
class as an opponent. Expla- 
nations should be brief and to 
the point. Demonstrate, do 
not explain. 

After explaining the posi- 
tion of a boxer call the class 
to attention and give the com- 
mand. Take position of a 
boxer—move. At the com- 


mand move, the men should 
all assume the position just 
demonstrated and feint a few 
times with either hand. After 
the class has practiced this for 
a few minutes the instructor 
should give the command— 
Rest! While the men are 
resting the instructor should 
point out the common faults 
which he has just noted, then 
practice again. 

As before, when all have 
the correct idea of the proper 
position of hands, feet, arms, 
body, etc., face the first and 
third ranks about and give the 
command first and third ranks 
master, second and _ fourth 
ranks pupil. The masters will 
then give the pupils the com- 
mand for assuming the posi- 
tion of a boxer and each mas- 
ter will correct each pupil in 
detail. Then give the com- 
mand—change over—which is 
the signal for the masters to 
become pupils and the pupils, 
masters. Have the class thus 
carry on until the position of 
a boxer is mastered. 

Afterward practice each 
blow and guard in this man- 
ner. The command for the 
first blow taught would be as 
follows: first bring the class 
to the position of a boxer, then 
give the command—straight 
left to the face—lead. Each 
man will shadow box, using 
this blow until the instructor 
calls—Rest ! 

When the blows and guard- 
ing have been mastered in this 
manner, conclude each day’s 
instruction by forming the 
class in a circle about the in- 
structor. Then have two of 





the men who are _ evenly 
matched put on the gloves and 
box for about 30 seconds. The 
object of this is to give each 
man a chance to try out the 
things he has learned in actual 
competition. Never allow the 
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men to swing wildly but in- 
sist that they box briskly when 
they are in the ring. While 
they are boxing have another 
pair putting on the gloves and 
as soon as the first bout is 
stopped have the next two 
men step out and so on until 
a number of men have boxed. 
A few sets of gloves used in 
this manner are sufficient for 
an entire class. 

Preliminary position for 
boxing. 

Take a walking pace for- 
ward with the left foot; place 
left foot flat on the ground 
with toe pointed toward oppo- 
nent. Raise the right heel 
from the ground about an 
inch and at the same time 
bend both knees slightly. Bal- 
ance weight equally on both 
feet. Keep the elbows close 
to the body and raise the left 
forearm to the horizontal po- 
sition. Raise the right fist so 


that it will be in front of the 
center of the chest and slight- 
ly away from the body. Close 
the fist and turn it in and 
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hold it slightly down. Bend 
and turn the body slightly to 
the right and keep the left fist 
and forearm pointed at the 
center of the opponent’s body. 
Center the eyes on the oppo- 
nent’s, but keep his whole 
body within the scope of 
vision. Keep the chin down 
and close to the left shoulder. 
Relax all muscles and assume 
a determined facial expres- 
sion. 


24. Twenty-fourth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing the left leg back- 
ward and the arms _for- 
ward, 1. Return, 2. Alter- 
nate left and right. 

b. Bend knees deep and raise 
arms sideward, 1. Return, 
= 

c. Bend arms to thrust at 
shoulders and lower the 
trunk forward, 1. Return. 

d. Raise the left knee forward 
and arms side-upward, I. 
Return, 2. Slowly. 

e. Bend the trunk to the left 
and place hands in front of 
shoulders, 1. Return, 2. 
Same right, alternate. 

f. Four hops left with raising 
arms sideward, begin 1-2- 
3-4. Lower the arms and 
four hops right begin 1-2- 
3-4. Taken in time without 
stopping between hops left 
and right. 

g. Deep breathing. 


.Games for Speed. 


Shuttle relay. Formation: 
column of files. 

Divide each file into two 
sections, with a distance of 50, 
75, or 100 or more yards be- 
tween sections. At the start- 
ing signal, the first man of 
each section runs forward and 
passes a baton to the first man 
in the section opposite who 
runs back and hands the ba- 
ton to the second man in the 


C. 


first section. The contestants 
run back and forth until each 
man has run over the course, 
carrying the baton once. If 
any man drops the baton he 
must pick it up himself. 
Modifications. 


1. Men run in stooping posi- 
tion, touching knees or an- 
kles as they run. 

Men run backwards. 

. Hop on one foot or alter- 
nate, hopping first on one 
and then on the other. 

4. Advance by Indian crawl 
method, keeping feet, legs, 
body, and arms on the 
ground and head down. Ad- 
vance one arm and one leg 
at the same time. 

Run on all fours. 

. Crawl on feet and hands, 
with knees stiff. 

Mass Boxing. 

Straight left to the face. As 

a “lead,” shoot out the left 
hand (palm down) straight to 
opponent’s face, stepping for- 
ward with the left foot, push- 
ing off the ball of the right 
foot and keeping right foot on 
the ground. The blow should 
land a fraction of a second be- 
fore the left foot touches the 
ground. At the moment of 
landing the right hand is in a 
position of defense with the 
right elbow protecting the 
body and the right hand ready 
to block a counter or to fol- 
low up the straight left lead. 


, 


wh 


Ow 


25. Twenty-fifth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Place the left foot back- 
ward and bend the right 
knee and swing the arms 
backward, 1. Return, 2. 
Same right. 

b. Swing arms side upward, 
1. Side downward, 2. Re- 
peat often. 

¢. Swing the left leg forward 
and arms forward, 1. Re- 
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turn, 2. Alternate left and 
right leg. Moderately fast. 

d. Turn trunk left and swing 
arms side upward, I. Re- 
turn, 2. Same right. 

e. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Bend trunk forward and 
touch the floor, 1. Return, 
2. 

f. Running in place swinging 
the straight leg forward. 
Run. 

g. Raise arms sideward, palms 
up and inhale, 1. Lower 
and exhale. 


. Games for speed. 


Potato Race: Formation— 
Column of files. Equipment 
s or blocks of 
wood and basket or box for 
each file. 

Place the stones as follows: 
the first 10 yards from the 
starting mark, second 20 
yards, third 30 yards, and 
fourth 4o yards. The race 
consists of picking up these 
stones or blocks of wood one 
at a time and placing them in 
the box or basket at the start- 
ing mark. The distance may 
be changed to suit conditions. 





. Mass Boxing. 


Straight left to the face. As 
a counter, block or evade the 
opponent’s lead and at the 
same time shoot the left 
straight to the face. 
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THE WAITING OR THE CHARGING 
LINE ON DEFENSE 


GEO. H. PRITCHARD 


Mr. Pritchard is Director of Athletics at Drury College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, where he not only has had a successful coaching record, but is a 
leader in his Conference, where he stands for the best in Physical Educa- 


tion. 


He played quarterback and end on the Ohio Northern University 


team and has had fourteen years’ coaching experience in a number of col- 


leges.—Enitor’s Norte. 

INCE the 

develop- 
ment of the for- 
ward pass, a 
great deal of em- 
phasis has _ been 
placed on the 
value of having 
the line charge 
through and into 
the offensive play. I do not mean 
just one man knifing through, but 
the line as a whole has been taught 
to go through and into the play 
rather than to wait until the play 
comes to them. By a charging line 
we mean that the defensive line- 
men on the snap of the ball break 
through into the play whether on 
the cup defense plan or some other. 
Some coaches yet use to some ex- 
tent the waiting line on defense. By 
waiting line we mean that the line 
does not charge through, but waits 
on the scrimmage line to determine 
just where the play is going and 
then goes to meet the play. When 
using the waiting line, the men use 
their hands to keep the offensive 
linemen from their feet and legs, 
just as the charging linemen use 
their hands to break through to the 
play. 

Since it is not possible to settle 
this matter by actual tests on the 
law of averages, we must look at 
the arguments on both sides. 
Coaches who believe in the waiting 
line claim that this line will stop 
more running plays on the line of 
scrimmage than a charging line will 
break up back of the line of scrim- 
mage. In a charging line, the num- 
ber of times that a runner is 
thrown for a loss is more than bal- 














anced by the number of times that 
the men break through too late to 
grab an elusive runner. And, yet, 
few disagree with the idea that the 
way to stop a slippery runner is to 
grab him before he gets started. 
Coming down to facts, it is a ques- 
tion as to whether a waiting line 
which stops a play on the line of 
scrimmage is better than a charg- 
ing line which one time throws a 
runner for a loss and the next time 
allows him to make a good gain. 

The waiting line allows the of- 
fensive play to develop as to direc- 
tion and manner and then each man 
goes to the spot toward which the 
play is directed. This is effective 
on plays outside tackle in many 
cases. It also does away with the 
fault of the quick charging line- 
man who finds himself, on getting 
through, behind the play or on the 
wrong side of the play. Adherents 
of the waiting line argue that there 
is nothing that breaks the morale 
of a team like a cool, collected, 
waiting line that breaks up each 
play with little gain. Again, the 
charging line advocates declare that 
nothing helps a team to come from 
behind to win a game like a charg- 
ing, fighting line. 

The old pivot in the line where 
the center fills his hole and the 
guard and tackle pivot by swinging 
around at right angles to the line 
of scrimmage on their hands and 
knees is most effective against a 
line smash, since the runner and in- 
terferers find it hard to get over. It 
is easy to get into this position from 
a crouch and is easily taught to 
men. This method of play is use- 
less where a man starts for the line 
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and then goes outside tackle. 

The best defense for forward 
pass plays is to hurry the passer. 
A waiting line does no good what- 
ever in this case. A fast charging 
line is best for a pass play. A good 
charging line also will hurry any 
offensive play and will make the 
slow back hurry to get outside for 
a run and many times fumble or 
rush into the first opening he may 
see. A fast charging tackle and end 
will hurry the elusive runner, or 
will be able to grab him before he 
is able to get away. Also a fast 
charging tackle and end will hurry 
or cut off a wide end run where a 
waiting line might be too slow to 
get there at all. And to my mind, 
a fast charging line gets that first 
yard which is so important in each 
defensive play. Further, in offen- 
sive play two men are sent at one 
defensive lineman, and it is easier 
to defend yourself when you are 
charging through than by waiting. 
In split plays and in other line 
plays, a charging lineman is more 
likely to be in his hole and able to 
stop them than by waiting. 

Many times it is best for an in- 
experienced lineman to crouch, but 
when in this position he is not able 
to see just exactly where the play 
is going. In this case, if using the 
charging system, he would be 
charging through blindly, or, in 
case he was waiting, he would not 
be able to see where the play was 
going. The short, stocky man with 
a powerful drive is far more ef- 
fective when he drives through into 
the play, and a tall, lanky player 
who does not have the power to 
drive through must depend upon 
his reach to get the man after fight- 
ing to the play. A green lineman 
would have greater difficulty keep- 
ing a good lineman from getting to 
his legs and body in a_ waiting 
game. 

It is possible that we may have 
a halfway mark between our wait- 
ing line and our charging line in 
most of our systems of coaching. 
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Our three middle men, in many 
cases, play the waiting game, while 
the ends and tackles drive through 
to cut off a runner from getting to 
the outside trying at the same time 
to drive him through to the three 
middle men. 





Q. Should an interferer block 
one man in the open and then go 
for another? 

A. In most cases it is better to 
block an opponent and stay with 
him. 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG COACHES 


A. M. BARRON 


The Journal is pleased to introduce to tts readers “Bert” Barron, newly 
elected Director of Physical Training at Michigan Agricultural College. Mr. 
Barron attended Philadelphia Central Manual Training High School, where 
he played under Wilmer G. Crowell, the famous Swarthmore Coach and 


Official. 


He played on the Penn State College team 1912-13-14, and ran 


both the high and low hurdles in those years. In 1918, he coached the Camp 
Upton team and last year coached the Football and Track teams at Michigan 


Agricultural College. 


He has written this article because he believes that 


the High School boy is seriously handicapped when he tries for a College 
team unless he has had the right kind of coaching.—Enpitor’s Norte. 


article 
written 
primarily for 
high school and 
preparatory 
school coaches, 
where one man 
does all the 
coaching. 

The high 
school is the preparatory stage in 
football just as it is in studies. If 
the boy has learned the fundamen- 
tals properly in high school, he 
will have no trouble when he 
reaches college, provided he has a 
physique and the courage for the 
game. It is the high school ath- 
lete who has not had proper coach- 
ing who is a real problem for the 
college coach. One of the reasons 
why many promising high school 
athletes never play on Varsity foot- 
ball teams at college is because 
they have been improperly handled 
in prep. school. 

The handling of a football team 
successfully consists not only of 
knowing football, but of having a 
keen judgment of the players as 
individuals. Some boys develop 
more rapidly than others do, and, 
for this reason, all ,'ayers cannot 
be handled alike. Tne big, slow 
boy may be made useful to the 
team if given plenty of sprinting 
practice. It is best not to attempt 
to run line interference with slow 
players, as they only hinder the 
backfield. 

The average high school boy en- 
joys reading articles on athletics, 
because of his natural interest in 


HIS 


is 
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sports, and for this reason a coach 
may get some valuable information 
to his players in the form of a con- 
densed analysis of the various po- 
sitions in football. For instance, 
the halfback position may be divid- 
ed into offense, defense, forward 
passes, etc. This will be found to 
be especially helpful if there is but 
one coach and much individual in- 
struction is impossible. The arti- 
cles on the various positions in 
football published in the Athletic 
Journal during this past year would 
serve as a basis from which any 
coach could make a condensed anal- 
ysis of each position. They may be 
added to from time to time as meth- 
ods prove successful. 

In early season practice be sure 
that the boys are properly protected 
for severe work. Each season many 
high school boys have broken col- 
lar bones from falling on the ball. 
During the early season teach them 
to kneel while running and at the 
time time to pick up the ball. Such 
practice will eliminate clumsiness in 
the boy. Later in the season, fall- 
ing on the ball is not likely to cause 
nearly so many injuries. 

At the beginning of each day’s 
practice, have a short talk on the 
mistakes of the previous day and 
the work for the new day. A re- 
view of the fundamentals each day 
is sure to give results. Have twenty- 
yard sprints each day for linemen 
as well as_ backfield candidates. 
These sprints should be competi- 
tive. 

Teach straight football. Do not 
spend a great deal of time on trick 








plays that can be used but once or 
twice during a game or season. Re- 
member that a winning team has 
to be a good offensive team. Stop- 
ping the opponents will not win for 
your team, it will only aid. Offen- 
sive work is necessary to win. 
Spend enough time teaching how 
to block properly, for one player 
who is good at blocking is worth 
three who can run with the ball, 
but who will do no blocking when 
a team mate is carrying the ball. 
Any one can run with the ball if 
the way is cleared for him. 
Practice for the line is most im- 
portant. Most young coaches 
spend too much time coaching the 
backfield, while the line is generally 
coached in a haphazard sort of a 
way. In almost every school will 
be found boys who have natural 
ability to run with the ball and less 
time may be given to this phase of 
the game than to the development 
of the line. Don’t overlook the 
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value of boxing and wrestling for 
the linemen. 

No better practice in catching 
punts can be had than by kicking 
the ball straight up into the air as 
high as possible. The catcher soon 
realizes that the so-called “bottom 
to the basket” is needed to hold the 
ball under such conditions. With 
the catchers spread in a circle and 
the kicker in the center, accuracy in 
punt catching may quickly be ac- 
quired. A player may kick and 
then catch his own punts. 

Spend all of the time possible 
with the quarterbacks on the field, 
especially during the early season, 
and go over the various plays which 
are to be used in certain zones with 
them. 


Impress on the players the value 
of diagnosing plays when on the de- 
fense. The situation changes after 
each play, and if they can be made 
to realize that they must think of 
what the opposing quarterback is 
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likely to do before the play starts, 

much will have been done toward 

the making of a winning team. 
Does your team, like most school 


teams, run most of its plays to the’ 


right? If so, correct it. 

Most college teams have fourteen 
to twenty plays, while the average 
high school coach expects his boys 
to learn signals for twice that num- 
ber of plays. 

Have a “Dope book’. In it put 
the weak and strong points that 
have been learned about the oppo- 


nents. It may be kept from year to 
year. The remembering of one 
weakness of the opponent may 
mean a_ victory the following 


season. 

Are you reading the reviews of 
the season by the sporting writers? 
They are in many cases written by 
former star players and football 
coaches. Many of them are the 
best football officials and their in- 
formation is valuable. 

There have been many new books 
written on the subject of football. 
Read them. Distinguish as to what 
is best. New ideas may be sugges- 
ted even though one may not agree 
with the author as to the way the 
game should be played. 

If possible, attend summer 
courses in coaching. These furnish 
an opportunity not only to learn 
coaching methods, but to meet and 
exchange ideas with men of your 
own profession. 

If a boy has a good suggestion, 
accept it. Do not think that your 
team will think less of you for 
having done it. One of the bene- 
fits of athletics is that they cause 
the boys to think. Encourage 
them to make suggestions and de- 
velop thinking football players, for 
thinking players are winners. 

Have your players talk to and 
encourage their own team-mates, 
but let them know that action 
speaks louder than words to the 
opponents. Require your players 
always to treat visiting teams as 


gentlemen. They are their guests. 
Have your boys help opponents on 
their feet after having tackled or 
blocked them. They may later 
tackle them twice as hard. It will 
breed respect for your team. 

Boys should be taught to accept 
the officials’ decisions without 
grumbling. Football officials are 
honest, but human, therefore not 
infallible. Allow only the Captain 
of the team to talk to them. Under 
no conditions leave the field be- 
cause of poor officiating. Finish 
the game and secure competent of- 
ficials for all future contests or do 
not schedule a game with that 
school the following year. 

Do not allow the boys to look to 
you for sympathy because of lost 
games. <A game lost should spur 
them on and make them more anx- 
ious for a victory the next game. 


In meetings with the older 
coaches, don’t be too anxious to 
show how much you know. You 


probably will learn a great deal by 
listening. 

The boys should have confidence 
in the coach, and should feel that 
they cannot and must not lose be- 
-ause of their coach as well as their 
school. 

The high school coach should 
realize that he is handling boys at 
a very impressionable age. His 
every action is watched very close- 
ly. 

The boys cannot be deceived, and 
he is their standard of true sports- 
manship. If he uses his influence 
in the right way, he will build real 
men. 


DROP AND PLACE KICKING 


(Concluded from page 9) 


on the down desired, as directly in 
front of the goal posts as possible. 
This is axiomatic in field general- 


ship. 
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THE FORWARD PASS AND DE- 
FENSE AGAINST IT 


(Concluded from page 29) 


However, a foxy end would know 
at once that a pass was in the mak- 
ing if the interference passed him 
up, and the thing for him to do 
would be to drop back in case of the 
short low pass. A little different 
method of working the man for 
man defense is to let the halves 
cover the end men as before; the 
fullback takes the farthest man out 
on the strong side in case two or 
more eligible men go out ; the center 
takes the next farthest man out on 
the strong side in case two or more 
eligible men go out; and the right 
guard takes the last man no matter 
where he goes. In the event that 
only two b: ackfield men go out, the 
fullback would take the man on his 
left, the center the man on his right, 
and the right guard the safety man. 
The play of the ends, tackles and 
left guard would be the same as 
outlined above. The foregoing 
style of defense may be varied by 


wm 


allowing either the ends or tackles 

hurry the pass along with the 
guards and center. If the tackles 
do the rushing, let the ends block 
the opposing halfbacks and the de- 
fensive full and halves take the re- 
maining eligible men. 

The zone style of defense invol- 
ves the assigning of a definite area 
or zone to a defensive man and he 
is held responsible for all passes 
made into his area. The disadvan- 
tage of this system is that two or 
more eligible men may so place 
themselves in a certain zone that it 
is almost impossible to keep one of 
them from taking a pass. 

Whether a_pass_ should be 
knocked down depends on the down 
and other circumstances. On fourth 
down, as a rule, the best thing to do 
is to spoil the pass. On other downs, 
if there is a reasonably sure chance 
of interception with a good inter- 
ceptor and runner, it is better to al- 
low him to take it. On every for- 
ward pass made by your team, 
guard against an opponent inter- 
cepting it and making a long run. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 38) 
The aims of good citizenship and 
ethical character are likewise some 


of the possibilities of physical edu- © 


cation as described in the chapter 
on morality as an aim of secondary 
school in a democracy. Subject 
material that contributes to the 
realization of the purposes of sec- 
ondation is justifiable. 

The English teachers have prop- 
erly demanded that children be re- 
quired to use correct expression in 
other classes outside of the compo- 
sition work; the thinkers in the 
field of education are urgently ask- 
ing that every subject in high 
school, when possible, be made to 
contribute to an understanding of 
the present democratic arrange- 
ments. 

Some have seen how ethics and 
morality are direct if not the final 
purposes of secondary education 
underlying every secondary school 
actvity. Finally each teacher must 
be made to see the contribution she 
can make in her particular work to 
the physical betterment of all of 
the pupils. While there are many 
technical problems involved in phy- 
sical education in the broad sense 
of the term, each teacher has the 
opportunity, once in a while, to sug- 
gest practices, to require knowl- 
edge, and to inspire ideals that will 
lead to the betterment of the physi- 
cal well being of her pupils ; to that 
extent she has the opportunity of 
advancing and protecting demo- 
cratic life which is, after all, the 
purpose of the public school sys- 
tem. 

The high school in a democracy, 
therefore, in order to make it pos- 
sible for each student to develop 
and live fully, should require 
every one of its pupils to re- 
ceive a physical education with as 
much time spent on it as on,—say 
English or the Social Sciences— 
and some time should be given to 
physical education during, as well 
as after, school hours. On the 





practice side, one plan that has been 
found very workable is to divide 
the school into two groups, the boys 
and the = girls. Following the 
scheme of the army, each group 
may be further subdivided into 
four divisions on the basis of size 
and physical development. Group 
games, such as potato races and 
blackman; mass athletics, such as 
relay races ; combats, such as wrest- 
ling, boxing, fencing, swimming, 
and highly specialized athletics, 
such as football, baseball, basket- 
ball, and track may constitute the 
expressional physical education 
courses in addition to a few min- 
utes of setting up drills for each in- 
dividual. 
(Continued in the December issue) 





Q. On a muddy field with a wet 
ball, why is a kicking game often 
recommended ? 

A. Because the chances of the re- 
ceiver of punts fumbling the ball 
and thus allowing the kicker’s ends 
to recover the fumble are improved. 





THE DEFENSIVE END--‘‘SMASH- 
ING OR WAITING’”’ 


(Concluded from page 25) 
have the ball. Certain fundamen- 
tal field tactics are followed by 
well-coached teams and the wise 
end may vary his style of play to 
meet the logically expected play. 
If a run is indicated the “smashing 
end” tactics should prevail—if a 
pass is indicated the “waiting end” 
style should be his choice. 

So long as the game of football 
continues to be the great college 
sport there will be ardent advocates 
of special types of play. Winning 
combinations will be built around 
ach of them, but it has been the 
experience of many veteran coaches 
that it is best to be open-minded to- 
wards all systems and not get mar- 
ried to any one style of play to the 
exclusion of the other for all have 
their merits and demerits and fre- 
quently the ability of the men you 
have to work with will have to de- 
termine your year’s policy. 














FAMOUS EASTERN COACHES PRAISE 


KEDS BASKETBALL SHOES 













Here are three tributes to the ‘Comet”—the 
famous Keds basketball shoe. These testimonials 
are only a few of the large number that have come 
from the leading university coaches in all parts of 
the country. In fact wherever this shoe has been 
worn it has won unprecedented praise. 






‘IT have been wear- 
in} your shoes reg- 
ularly in practice 
and I have indeed 
been pleased with 
them. They are well 
made and the non- 
slip sole certainly 
does the job.” 


AL: NEIS 
Princeton Uni. 


The Comet is only one of 
P many Keds which are popu- 
lar for gymnasium wear. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME KEDS ON THE SHOE 















United States Rubber Company 








“Something basket- 
all players have 
been looking for, a 
lon’ time."’ 

WALTER MACE 


Yale University 







“The most striking 
feature of your shoe 
is its ability to hold 
fast on a slippery 
floor. 


NAT HOLMAN 


College of the City 
of N. Y. 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Awards Honorably Earned 


Should Be 


SWEATERS 
of 


MERIT 





Delivery in Ten Days 


Emblems of best Wool Felt 


Standardized College and School Colors 


COATS PULL-OVERS V NECK JACKETS 


\ FOR aay 
O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Makers 
Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. 
CHICAGO 


P. S.—Our Catalog is now ready 














